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Boston,  December  5,  1955. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  seventy-third  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 
1955. 

Respectfully^  submitted, 

DENNIS  C.  HALEY, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  School  Committee,  December  5,  1955. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  hereby  adopts  as  its 
annual  report  for  the  school  year  1954-1955,  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  being  School  Document 
No.  11,  1955. 

Attest : 

AGNES  E.  REYNOLDS, 

Secretary. 


MARY    K.  FITZGERALD 
Chairman 
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FOREWORD 


During  1954-55  the  Boston  public  schools  moved 
forward  on  many  fronts  in  their  continuing  efforts  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  educational  programs 
and  to  provide  a  wider  measure  of  service  to  the  citizens 
of  the  city. 

High  on  the  list  of  accomplishments  recorded  in  this 
annual  report  is  the  inception  of  the  first  major  building 
program  in  many  years.  This  program  provides  for  the 
ultimate  expenditure  of  $41,000,000  by  1961  to  replace 
existing  school  buildings  which  have  l3ecome  obsolete  and 
to  supply  adequate  modern  plant  facilities  for  new  centers 
of  population  which  have  been  established  because  of 
private  and  public  housing  developments.  As  this  annual 
report  indicates,  this  program  is  well  under  wa}^  with 
ten  new  buildings  and  three  additions  to  existing  buildings 
already  planned  or  in  process  of  construction  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,000,  made  available  by  two  separate  bond  issues 
of  $5,000,000  each,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council. 

In  addition  to  the  modernization  of  the  school  plant, 
much  has  been  accomplished  to  enrich  the  school  program 
and  to  assist  pupils  with  special  problems  or  difficulties 
that  all  may  enjoy  the  best  possible  opportunity  for 
successful  school  experiences  as  a  preparation  for  adult 
life  as  worthy  and  contributing  citizens.  Among  many 
such  advances  —  to  cite  but  a  few  —  are  an  increase  in 
the  numl^er  of  remedial  reading  classes  and  health  services; 
expansion  of  courses  iu  infant  and  child  care  to  include 
secondary  as  well  as  elementary  schools;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  of  Business  Education;  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  religion  in  public  education. 

Of  many  special  studies  made  during  the  year,  ''The 
Study  and  Recommendations  for  Control  and  Prevention 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools" 
appears  most  noteworthy,  not  only  because  of  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  subject  matter  but  also  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  reached  into  every  area  of  the  school  program. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  less  than  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  our  90,000  public  school  children  were  dis- 
charged to  outside  agencies  for  behavior  in  .1953-54  as 
compared  with  national  urban  averages  of  two  to  five 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  this  study  presented  many  ex- 
cellent recommendations  which  will  be  put  into  effect  to 
expand  and  strengthen  various  existing  services  and  to 
establish  others  in  our  constant  effort  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  outstanding  corrective  program  now  in 
operation   in  our  schools. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  accomplishments 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  public  schools  for  the 
year  1954-55.  They  are  indicative,  however,  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  activities  and  objectives  which 
are  the  constant  and  devoted  concern  of  the  members 
of  the  School  Committee,  the  administrative  staff,  the 
classroom  teachers,  and  other  personnel. 

In  our  various  endeavors  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth 
of  our  city,  we  have  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  in- 
terested public  officials,  parents,  clergy,  and  other  citizens 
of  our  city,  and  representatives  of  business,  industry,  pro- 
fessional and  civic  organizations,  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. We  are  most  grateful  for  their  cooperation  during 
the  past  year,  and  we  look  forward  to  even  greater  achieve- 
ments in  the  future  with  their  continued  understanding 
and  assistance. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL    BUILDING    PROGRAM 

The  initial  phase  of  a  long-range  capital  improvement 
program,  the  first  to  be  carried  on  in  Boston  for  many 
3'ears,  was  formally  undertaken  during  1954  55,  with  the 
allocation  of  $10,000,000  which  was  made  available 
through  bond  issues.  The  first  $5,000,000  grant  became 
effective  in  the  early  part  of  1954  when  the  ])ulk  of  this 
fund  was  appropriated.  An  additional  $5,000,000  was 
allocated  l)y  the  School  Committee  later  in  1954  and  earl,y 
in  1955. 

This  first  $10,000,000  will  provide  for  the  erection  of 
ten  new  buildings  and  three  additions  to  existing  buildings 
in  the  following  sections  of  the  city:  Columl)ia  Point, 
Dorchester,  East  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  Mattapan,  Orient 
Heights,  South  End,  and  Roxbury.  By  the  close  of  the 
current  school  year  in  June,  1955,  a  numl^er  of  units  were 
in  the  process  of  construction,  ground  had  been  broken  for 
others,  and  the  remainder  were  well  into  the  planning 
stages.  It  is  expe  ted  that  additions  to  buildings  in  l^]ast 
Boston  and  Hyde  Park  will  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1955. 

In  addition  to  these  major  building  projects,  four  new 
play  areas  are  being  developed.  Two  are  in  Roxbury  — 
one  on  the  site  of  the  William  Bacon  School,  and  the  other 
contiguous  to  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School.  A 
third  is  located  in  Roslindale  at  the  George  T.  Conley 
School,  and  the  fourth  is  adjacent  to  the  Bigelow  School  in 
South  Boston. 

The  entire  capital  improvement  program  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  $41,000,000  and  includes  for  the  period 
between  1955  and  1961  the  erection  of  twenty-one  ele- 
mentary schools,  two  high  schools,  one  junior  h  gh  school, 
additions  of  five  gymnasia,  and  additions  to  six  elementar\' 
schools. 

The  need  for  new  school  buildings  is  constantly  being 
studied  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pul^lic  Schools,  an  ad- 
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As  the  Building  Program  Progresses,  Increasing  Numbers  of  Pupils  Are  Receiving  Instruct.o. 

in  Classrooms  like  That  Shown  Above. 


miiiistrative  research  assistant,  the  structural  engineer, 
assistant  superintendents  in  charge  of  the  different  levels 
of  the  school  organization,  and  the  directors  of  various 
special  departments.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  enrollment 
trends,  shifting  centers  of  population,  out  migration,  and 
obsolescence  of  existing  school  Imildings.  Studies  made 
by  the  Citv  Planning  Board,  the  Harvard  Center  for  Field 
Studies,  and  the  Strayer  Survey  Committee  are  given  due 
consideration. 


lighted  schoolyards 

The  lighted  schoolyard  came  to  Boston  in  1954  when 
floodhghts  were  installed  at  the  Lewis  School  in  Roxbury 
as  the  first  step  in  an  enlarged  program  of  outdoor  evening 
recreational  activities  for  teen-age  boys  and  girls.  During 
the  summer  of  1955  an  organized  play  program,  which 
included  weekly  dances,  was  conducted  under  a  paid 
leader  assisted  by  adult  volunteer  workers  from  the  area. 
Throughout  the  outdoor  season  the  youth  of  the  district 
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participated  nightly  until  ten  o'clock  in  such  wholesome 
activities  as  basketl)all,  volleyball,  and  dodge  ball. 

So  successful  has  been  this  program  that  floodlights 
have  also  been  installed  in  schoolyards  in  Charlestown, 
East  Boston,  the  South  End,  and  the  West  End.  Instal- 
lations will  continue  as  funds  permit. 

PERSONNEL 

In  addition  to  its  many  standard  and  routine  services, 
the    Office    of    Personnel    frecjuently    plays    host    for    the 


ne    Flight   of  the   1,600   Boston    Teachers  Who  Participated   in   the  Airlift  of  June,    1955. 
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Boston  piil)lic  school  system  to  many  foreign  educators, 
traveling  under  United  States  Government  grants,  who 
are  acquainting  themselves  with  procedures  in  American 
school  systems.  Last  year  guest  educators  came  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  El  Salvador, 
Germany,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Iran,  and  several  other 
countries.  Principals  and  teachers  cooperated  splendidly 
in  making  these  visits  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  has  also  been  instrumental  in 
placing  in  our  schools  for  training  senior  students  from 
nearliy  colleges.  Boston  residents  who  are  seniors  in 
approved  colleges,  and  are  seeking  degrees  in  education 
that  require  some  practice  teaching,  are  eligible  for  student 
teaching  opportunities.  The  helpful  attitude  of  the  teach- 
ing personnel  made  it  possil)le  last  year  for  200  selected 
seniors  to  secure  this  invaluable  training. 

For  the  past  six  years  this  department  has  followed 
the  career  of  each  teacher  from  initial  appointment  to  final 
severance  from  the  school  system.  It  counsels,  hears 
complaints,  adjusts  grievances,  and  designates  personnel 
policies.  Statistics  are  also  its  field,  as  it  keeps  its  fingers 
at  the  pulse  of  the  school  system.  It  reveals,  for  instance, 
that  last  year  the  increases  in  teaching  personnel  were  for 
the  most  part  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  divisions. 
These  increases  were  not  due  to  expanding  pupil  numbers, 
iDut  rather  to  the  filling  of  vacancies  from  adequate  lists. 
Vacancies  in  the  elementary  division,  it  has  been  noted, 
have  been  curtailed  by  the  continuance  in  service  of 
approximately  100  teachers  who  have  married.  As  of 
April  1,  1955,  there  are  in  the  Boston  public  schools  1,124 
men  teachers  and  2,322  women  teachers  including  special 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors. 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  a  progressive  school  system  is 
as  effective  as  it  is  modern.  The  Curriculum  Division 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  constant  revision  in  all  fields  at 
each  level.     Committees  of  teachers,   department  heads. 
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principals,  and  head  masters  are  constantly  reviewing  the 
various  fields  as  they  are  being  taught.  Their  findings  are 
finally  prepared  in  bulletin  form  and  presented  for  trial 
to  the  classroom  teacher,  where  they  are  followed  to  the 
minutest  detail.  After  a  year  of  probation,  criticism,  and 
reappraisal  the  final  form  is  established  and  finds  its  way 
into  print.  Curriculum  revisions  at  present  are  functioning 
at  each  of  the  three  levels. 

The  core  committees  of  curricular  development  at 
the  senior  and  junior  high  school  levels  are  found  in  the 
council  committees  of  the  various  subjects  at  the  proper 
grade.  From  there  on  the  system  proceeds  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  exhaustive  approach  made  in  the  elementary 
division.  Practically  every  course  currently  taught  is  in 
one  of  the  stages  of  review,  revision,  or  redevelopment. 
During  the  current  school  year  thirty-three  new  revision 
committees  and  study  groups  have  been  formed. 

A  singular  advance  in  business  education  has  been 
inaugurated  with  the  complete  revision  of  the  course  in 
bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping  will  become  a  progressive 
subject  beginning  in  Grade  X  and  continuing  through 
Grade  XII.  In  this  way  the  course  will  become  vocational 
and  will  better  prepare  pupils  for  immediate  service  in 
this  field  upon  graduation. 

An  additional  function  of  the  Curriculum  Division  is 

to  publish  periodically  pamphlets  and  bulletins  of  concern 

to    pupils,    parents,    and    teachers.      Last    year's    output 

included : 

Division  of  Juvenile  Adjustment  —  Boston  Public  Schools 

Department    of    Vocational    Guidance  —  What    It    Is    and 
What  It  Does 

The      Boston      Home      and      School      Association  —  Your 
Organization 

A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School  -, 

Boston  Clerical  School 

How  to  Study 
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BOOKS 

To  keep  pace  with  curriculum  development  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  tools  for  education,  the  procedures 
for  examination  and  approval  of  all  textbooks,  reference 
books,  and  educational  material  are  carefully  defined  and 
implemented.  Seven  separate  committees  sift  and  screen 
the  material  before  final  adoption.  Texts  in  history, 
civics,  economics,  literature,  and  science  come  in  for 
special  scrutiny,  so  that  objectionable,  offensive,  or 
un-American,  tendencies  of  the  material  on  the  printed 
page  or  the  opinions  of  the  author  may  be  detected  and 
eliminated. 

In  the  current  year  237  new  textbooks  have  been 
authorized,  168  have  been  dropped,  and  173  reference 
books  have  been  adopted. 

The  Boston  public  schools  received  nationwide  pub- 
licity for  their  1954  in-service  training  course  in  citizenship 
through  the  book  "The  Community  and  the  Delinquent" 
by  Dr.  William'  C.  Kvaraceus,  who  described  the  course 
as  follows: 

"A  practical  approach  to  the  in-service  training  of 
•  teachers  concerning  school-community  responsibilities  for 
delinquent  children  can  be  seen  in  the  Institute  for  Making 
Better  Citizens,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Boston  School 
Department  and  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. " 


JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY   STUDY 

A  Committee  of  Assistant  Superintendents  was  ap- 
pointed on  January  31,  1955,  to  study  the  recommenda- 
tions and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  entire  school  system 
concerning  the  control  and  solution  of  juvenile  problems. 
Conferences,  discussion  meetings,  and  consultations  with 
teachers,  principals,  directors,  and  division  heads  provided 
the  material  on  which  the  final  report  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendents  was  based. 

This  study  revealed  that  of  the  90,391  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  during  the  preceding  school 
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year,  only  250  —  or  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  enrolled  pupils  —  were  discharged  to  outside 
agencies.  Of  this  number  a  few  were  discharged  at  the 
request  of  parents  or  in  response  to  pupil  needs  for  mental, 
physical,  or  emotional  study,  and  the  others  for  behavior. 
This  small  total  indicated  that  an  outstanding  corrective 
program  is  in  operation  in  our  school  S3^stem. 

Although  the  school  is  only  one  of  many  agencies 
that  can  help  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  cannot  accept 
complete  responsil^ility,  the  committee  pointed  out  that 
it  can  contribute  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Detection  at  an  early  age,  preferably  in  elementary 
school. 

2.  Therap3^  by  constant  revision  of  ciirricuUun  at  each 
level  in  each  grade,  by  special  teaching  of  slow  learners, 
by  remedial  reading. 

3.  Referral  of  child  to  special  school  department  services 
and — if  problem  reciuires  more  extended  or  specialized 
treatment — to  a  particular  outside  agency. 

^lajor  recommendations  contained  in  this  report  in- 
cluded in-service  training  courses  for  teachers,  twenty-four 
lectures  before  January  1,  1956,  and  twenty-four  lectures 
after  January  1,  1956;  the  appointment  of  a  psychiatrist 
in  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene;  the  appointment  of 
five  additional  teachers  of  juvenile  adjustment;  additional 
clerical  assistance  for  the  Department  of  Educational  In- 
vestigation and  Measurement  and  the  Division  of  Juvenile 
Adjustment;  one  full-time  clerical  worker  and  one  perma- 
nent teacher  above  the  quota  at  the  M,  Gertrude  Godvin 
School. 


KINDERGARTEN 

An  enrollment  of  9,268  children  enjoyed  the  values 
of  kindergarten  education  during  the  current  school  year. 
The  195  kindergarten  units  throughout  the  city  were 
operated  with  352  classes  conducted  by  206  teachers. 
Home  visits  totaled  3,250,  and  parents'  visits  and  attend- 
ance at  meetings  were  12,725  during  the  school  year. 
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Kindergarten  F^iipils  Are    Ready  and  Eager  for  the  Out=of=Doors  After  a  Happy  Session  in 
Their  Spacious   New   Room,    Equipped   with   the   Most   Modern  Portable    Furniture,  Play 

Material,  and  Instructional  Aids. 
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The  Director  held  eight  conferences  with  the  teachers 
of  the  department.  Department  pohcies  and  pertinent 
professional  problems  were  presented  and  discussed  fol- 
lowing addresses  by  administrative  officers  and  outside 
specialists.  These  meetings  included  a  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  beginnings  of  art  in  the  kindergarten;  a 
presentation  and  review  of  ''The  Very  Little  Girl,"  a 
delightful  picture  storybook;  a  social  hour  and  exhibit 
of  the  kindergarten  Easter  gift  boxes  at  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  Headquarters;  an  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work  at 
the  Catherine  AI.  ]\IcHugh  Elementary  Workshop,  showing 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials  and  skills,  placing  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  growth  and  progress  during  the  school 
year,  and  the  development  of  readiness  for  reading;  and  a 
program  of  songs  and  folk  dances  by  kindergarten  pupils. 

ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  oi'ganizational,  administra- 
tive, supervisory,  and  teaching  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Elementary  Education,  professional  studies  were  con- 
ducted on  ''The  Single  Session,"  "Remedial  Reading," 
and  "Juvenile  Delinquency,"  and  work  on  the  revision  of 
the  "Elementary  Course  of  Study"  was  continued. 

Of  primary  importance  was  the  re-examination  of  the 
needs,  policies,  and  standards  for  remedial  reading  classes. 
Although  a  large  group  of  retarded  readers  can  be  cared 
for  and  helped  by  the  well-trained  classroom  teacher,  a 
smaller  percentage  of  normal  learners  develop  difficulties 
of  such  a  complex  nature  that  they  require  clinical  care 
and  the  guidance  of  specially  trained  reading  technicians. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  it  has  been  recommended  that 
intensive  efforts  be  made  in  the  lower  grades  to  discover 
among  normal  learners  those  pupils  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  not  acquired  the  power  to  read. 

Inasmuch  as  serious  reading  handicaps  characterize 
many  delinquents,  it  has  been  urged  that  a  remedial  reading 
class  be  organized  in  each  elementary  district.  To  offset 
early  reading  difficulties  it  has  also  been  recommended  that 
a  study  be  made  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  junior 
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first  grades  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  children  who,  by 
virtue  of  Boston's  entrance  age,  are  now  introduced  to 
reading  before  they  are  ready.  This  study  should  also 
consider  objectives,  activities,  and  experiences  which  best 
can  develop  essential  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  language 
necessary  to  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  initial  reading 
skills. 

During  1954-55  each  elementary  teacher  used  the 
tentative  Courses  in  Arithmetic,  Literature,  and  Reading 
which  had  l^een  prepared  by  the  Subject  Committees  in 
each  grade.  Monthly  grade  meetings  were  held  in  each 
district  throughout  the  year  in  order  that  teachers  might 
share  their  experiences  in  using  the  new  guides  as  an  aid 
in  preparing  individual  and  grade  evaluations  to  be 
channeled  to  each  subject  committee  before  final  revisions 
are  prepared  for  publication. 

Concurrently,  grade  committees  have  prepared  tenta- 
tive Courses  of  Study  in  Geography,  Science,  and  Lan- 
guage, Grade  I..    These  tentative  courses  and  bulletins  on 


Good  Writing  Is  a  Major  Aim  of  Elementary  Classes. 
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the  Use  of  Audio- Visual  Aids,  Use  of  Bulletin  Boards,  and 
Use  of  Community  Resources  will  be  distributed  next  year. 
Monthly  conferences  were  inaugurated  to  orient 
newly  appointed  principals  in  phases  of  public  relations, 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of  elemen- 
tary schools. 

JUNIOR   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

The  main  function  of  the  junior  high  schools  in  the 
Boston  system  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  growing  boys 
and  girls  to  explore  in  a  variety  of  fields  to  assist  them  in 
determining  their  future  education  in  high  school  and  in 
some  cases  through  college.  After  the  fundamental  train- 
ing of  the  elementary  school,  the  child  has  matured  and 
emerges  as  an  individual  with  definite  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  al^ilities  which  the  junior  high  school  aims  to  recognize 
and  foster. 

A  changing  world  issues  to  the  curricula  of  the  junior 
high  school  a  constant  challenge  which  is  being  readily 
accepted.  Recently,  complete  revisions  of  Courses  in 
United  States  History,  Ancient  History,  and  Guidance 
have  been  introduced.  Many  other  courses  are  presently 
being  revised  -^  mathematics,  English,  and  Latin.  After 
a  tryout  period  these  will  be  included  in  the  approved 
form. 

Junior  high  school  students  are  given  increasing  op- 
portunities to  view  exhibits,  visit  museums,  etc.  This 
year,  for  instance,  10,000  students  in  Grades  VII  and  IX 
visited  the  Museum  of  Science  to  view  the  wonders  therein 
and  thereby  to  supplement  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the 
science  courses  of  their  home  schools.  Another  en- 
lightening experience  was  enjoyed  this  year  by  both  senior 
and  junior  high  school  pupils.  This  was  "Motorama,"  a 
special  exhil)it  of  engineering  and  research  sponsored  by 
the  General  Motors  Corporation.  School  was  dismissed 
early  for  this  spectacular  treat,  which  in  Boston  l)roke  all 
previous  attendance  records  for  large  cities. 

Aloving  forward  with  steady  purpose,  the  junior  high 
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schools  of  Boston  endeavor  to  equip  each  student  so  that 
he  will  find  a  satisfying  way  of  life  —  individually,  so- 
cially, and  vocationally. 


SENIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS 

Last  year  saw  the  greatest  changes  on  the  secondary 
school  horizon  in  many  decades.  In  September,  1954, 
English  High  School  was  moved  from  the  site  it  had 
occupied  in  the  South  End  since  1880  to  the  former  High 
School  of  Commerce  building,  Avenue  Louis  Pasteur,  the 
Fenway.  Simultaneously  the  Girls'  High  School  was 
moved  from  West  Newton  Street  to  the  former  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  building  on  Greenville  street,  Roxbury. 
These  two  high  schools,  pioneers  in  their  respective  fields 
of  secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls,  are  housed  in 
modern  and  comfortable  buildings.  The  change  in  loca- 
tion has  been  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  morale  of  both 
schools  and  has  been  favorably  received  as  a  constructive 
step  by  the  student  body,  parents,  and  alumni  of  both 
institutions. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce,  founded  in  1906, 
closed  as  a  secondary  school  in  Boston  in  June,  1955.  An 
excellent  school  in  its  day,  it  has  produced  some  of  the 
leaders  in  business,  economics,  and  public  service  fields. 
The  Commerce  Alumni  Association  will  continue  to  func- 
tion as  an  active  organization  and  will  promote  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  school  was  founded. 

Due  to  the  expansion  program  of  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Boston,  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  now  located 
in  a  section  of  the  college,  will  be  relocated  in  the  Codman 
Square  school  building  at  Dorchester  as  of  September,  1955. 
The  building  with  large  annex  has  been  renovated  to  make 
it  suitable  for  the  classical  program  offered  by  this  special- 
ized college  preparatory  school.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  expedite  transportation  facilities  to  the  new 
location. 

New  courses  constantly  crop  up  in  a  progressive 
school  system.     Next  fall  will  see  the  introduction  of  a 
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3pen   House  Night  Offers  a  Welcome  Opportunity  for  Parents  to  Visit  Schools  and   Meet 

Teachers. 


course  in  aeronautical  education  into  the  curriculum  of 
Dorchester  High  School  and  South  Boston  High  School. 
Its  purpose  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  air  education  in 
the  minds  of  our  youth  and  to  give  an  over-all  view  of  the 
field  of  aviation.  Two  other  high  schools,  namely,  Boston 
Trade  High  School  and  Boston  Technical  High  School, 
already  give  courses  in  aviation  and  plan  to  introduce 
modifications.  Head  masters  have  recommended  that 
high  schools  having  the  proper  facilities  should  place 
emphasis  on  subjects  related  to  aviation  and  aviation 
education. 

The  Radio  and  Television  Department  of  the  Boston 
Trade  High  School  now  operates  from  the  school  annex 
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in  Dorchester,  allowing  for  expansion  of  this  rapidly 
growing  field.  Practical  work  on  productive  jobs  is  an 
effective  feature  of  this  training  program.  A  transmitter 
room  in  which  thei'e  will  l)e  a  Civil  Defense  Radio  Station, 
an  amateur  station  which  should  be  capable'  of  com- 
municating with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  Civil  Air 
Patrol  Station  will  be  in  operation  in  the  near  future. 
Plans  have  already  been  proposed  for  modern  high  fidelity 
sound  equipment  in  the  radio  shop. 

Another  attractive  course  opening  in  September,  1955, 
is  entitled  '^Pre-Nursing  Preparatory  Course"  which  will 
be  established  in  the  Girls'  High  School.  This  course  of 
study  will  meet  the  academic  requirements  set  up  b}^  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education  for  the  entrance 
to  the  three  types  of  nursing  schools:  (1)  the  collegiate 
school;  (2)  the  three-year  diploma  school;  and  (3)  the 
practical  or  licensed  school. 

A  pilot  course  in  infant  and  child  care  has  been 
inaugurated  at  the  Trade  High  School  for  Girls.  A  similar 
course  will  be  introduced  at  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
September,  1955.  In  June,  1956,  reports  appraising  these 
courses  will  form  the  basis  for  a  tentative  course  of  study 
which  will  l)e  tried  out  for  one  year  preliminary  to  the 
preparation  of  a  final  Course  of  Study  for  Infant  and  Child 
Care.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Child  Care,  Grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI  was  completed  in  1954-55,  and  a  Course  of  Study 
in  Home  Nursing  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  is  in 
process  and  should  be  completed  by  June,  1956. 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

There  are  now  two  divisions  at  the  Trade  High  School 
for  Girls  —  trade  and  industrial  —  and  day  household 
arts  pupils  now  begin  their  work  experience  in  the  junior 
3'ear. 

At  the  request  of  the  apparel  industry  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  a  course  in  power  stitching  for  men  and  women 
has  prepared  workers  for  employment  in  this  field. 

With   the   cooperation  of   the   Peter   Bent   Brigham 
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Hospital,  a  twelve- week  unit  course  in  "Invalid  Cookery 
and  Convalescent  Diets"  has  been  given  to  student  nurses 
from  the  hospital  for  three  successive  years. 

The  veterans  training  program  has  continued  to 
function  successfully  with  the  enrollment  of  Korean 
veterans  who  wish  to  receive  specialized  training. 

Graduates  of  other  high  schools  have  completed 
postgraduate  courses  in  catering,  cosmetology,  and  dress- 
making. 

Sponsored  by  the  Quota  Club  of  Boston,  a  Q  Club 
has  been  organized  in  the  school.  The  keynote  of  the  club 
is  service  to  school,  community,  and  country.  A  series  of 
progressive  and  uplifting  projects  has  been  planned. 

Boston  Clerical  School 

A  revised  Outline  of  Courses  was  used  successfully 
this  year  at  this  distinctive  school,  resulting  in  matured 
personality,  superior  office  skills,  and  rewards  of  excellent 
pay.  These  desirable  ends  are  achieved  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  afternoon  paid  work  in  offices,  faculty  members 
giving  emergency  aid  in  specialized  typewriting,  use  of 
offi.ce  machines,  and  other  problems  met  in  afternoon 
work.  A  ]\Iarch,  1955,  questionnaire,  answered  by 
students,  revealed  that  they  performed  twenty  different 
office  duties,  were  marked  on  accuracy,  promptness,  and 
neat  appearance,  and  were  remunerated  with  from  75 
cents  per  hour  to  $1.50  per  hour  according  to  ability. 

A  previous  survey  concerned  the  office  work  of 
graduates  for  the  past  five  years.  These  were  some  of  the 
results:  weekly  pay  doubled  within  five  years;  minimum 
pay  has  risen  each  year;  and  graduates  are  well  satisfied 
that  their  school  prepared  them  for  their  initial  duties  and 
for  promotional  lines. 

Two  forums,  participated  in  by  recent  graduates 
who  work  both  in  civil  service  and  private  business  offices, 
in  addition  to  a  few  carefully  chosen  firms,  were  other 
means  used  during  the  current  year  to  inform  the  students 
of  opportunities,  qualifications,  and  advancement  toward 
junior  executive  positions. 
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school  — community  activities 

Student  Exchange  Day 

Student  Exchange  Day  again  this  year  was  partici- 
pated in  by  nine  Boston  high  schools.  Each  high  school 
had  a  group  from  a  sul)urban  town  as  its  guest.  After  a 
morning  spent  observing  the  school  and  its  district,  all 
were  guests  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Mayor.  A 
visit  to  the  Mayor  in  his  office,  attendance  at  a  session  of 
the  City  Council,  and  an  extended  tour  of  one  of  the  co- 
operating city  departments  completed  a  full  day. 

This  year  the  students  visited  one  of  these  depart- 
ments: Health,  Library,  Fire,  City  Planning,  Assessing, 
Traffic.  In  return  our  students  spent  a  day  in  the  town 
visiting  their  schools  and  town  offices.  In  the  evening 
they  saw  the  traditional  New  England  Town  Meeting  in 
action. 

Student  Government  Day 

The  preliminary  Student  Visiting  Day  at  the  State 
House  in  preparation  for  Student  Government  Day  was 
attended  by  fifteen  high  school  representatives.  This 
verj"  worth-while  activity  allows  the  student  to  see  the 
state  government  in  operation  and  permits  him  to  become 
familiar  with  the  physical  layout  of  the  State  House  as 
well  as  the  legislative  procedure,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
profit  more  from  Student  Government  Day. 

All  Boston  high  schools  participated  in  Student 
Government  Day  exercises,  which  were  appropriately 
climaxed  by  the  choosiDg  of  a  Boston  high  school  student 
as  Student  Governor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  activities  of  this  type 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Boston  public  school 
representative  are  available  to  and  used  by  participating 
parochial  and  private  schools. 

Junior  Achievement 

Of  the  seventeen  Boston  public  high  schools  which 
applied  for  participation  in  the  Junior  Achievement 
Program  of  the  current  year,  fourteen  were  accepted  and 
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active  programs  inaugurated.  Of  the  1,450  applicants, 
622  were  admitted,  to  establish  43  Junior  Achievement 
companies,  directed  by  adults  with  experience  in  each 
particular  business. 

Many  luisiness  education  features  were  offered  these 
student  businessmen.  In  the  fall  there  were  three  sales 
clinics  and  a  sixteen-week  Dale  Carnegie  Course.  The 
''Trade  Fair"  at  midwinter,  a  great  source  of  healthy  and 
profitable  business  experiences,  was  a  pleasing  success. 
Seven  Achievers  from  the  Boston  Center  were  delegates 
to  the  New  England  Junior  Achievement  Conference  in 
Bridgewater.  The  early  spring  work  concentrated  on 
the  Industry  Award  Contest,  in  which  emphasis  is  placed 
on  perfection  of  products  and  company  operators.  Eleven 
Junior  Achievement  companies  from  Boston  advanced  to 
the  national  competition  in  New  York. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  companies  took  place  in 
late  spring.  At  this  time  stockholders'  meetings  were 
held  and  all  companies  were  liquidated.  As  is  the  custom, 
the  annual  "Future  Unlimited  Banquet"  was  the  closing 
event  of  an  unusually  successful  year  in  Junior  Achieve- 
ment. 


Ninth  Annual  Science  Fair 

The  Ninth  Annual  Science  Fair  was  held  in  Boston 
Latin  School  on  Friday,  April  1,  and  Saturday,  April  2. 
There  were  fifty-three  exhibits  in  the  senior  division  from 
seventeen  high  schools;  sixty-three  exhibits,  representing 
twenty  junior  high  schools.  AVhat  was  lacking  in  quantity 
this  year  was  easily  made  up  in  quality.  The  senior 
exhibit  judges  came  from  outside  high  schools  and  colleges; 
the  junior  exhilnt  judges  were  all  Boston  high  school 
teachers. 

About  thirty-five  of  the  senior  division  exhibitors 
competed  in  the  State  Fair  held  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  on  April  29  and  30  and  Alay  1. 

Awards  this  year  comprised  ten  $25  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  and  fort}'  medals,  the  breakdown  in  prizes 
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being  the  same  in  the  junior  and  senior  divisions.  The 
Savings  Bonds  were  donated  by  the  Boston  School  Science 
Association. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  pupils  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  of  participation  in  Career  Da}^s,  Junior 
Rotary,  Kiwanis  Key  Clubs,  Red  Cross,  Sears  Roebuck 
Scholarship  Awards  Dinner,  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro- 
grams, and  other  community  functions  as  well  as  special 
field  trips  and  tours.  Visits  from  representatives  of  the 
armed  forces  were  frequent,  speakers  stressing  the  need 
of  remaining  through  high  school  before  joining  any  branch 
of  the  service.  Many  individuals  and  civic  groups,  Home 
and  School  Associations,  and  business  and  professional 
organizations  offered  to  students  in  all  branches  of  our 
curriculum  scholarships  to  the  value  of  $275,000  in  1955 
as  compared  with  awards  worth  $100,000  in  1950. 

BOARD   OF    EXAMINERS 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Examiners  revised 
and  published  the  Circular  of  Information  on  the  Examina- 
tion and  Certification  of  Teachers  in  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

Nearly  400  candidates  took  the  certificate  examina- 
tions in  August,  1954,  and  76  per  cent  were  successful. 
Married  women  who  met  the  eligibility  requirements  were 
admitted  to  these  examinations.  The  number  of  high 
school  and  junior  high  school  candidates  showed  a  return 
to  the  level  of  previous  years,  while  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary candidates  equalled  the  average  of  the  past  several 
years. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


ADULT    EDUCATIONAL   AND    RECREATIONAL    ACTIVITIES 

Since  the  summer  of  1954  all  the  activities  of  the 
evening  schools,  school  centers,  the  Day  School  for  Im- 
migrants, the  summer  review  schools,  the  Home  and 
School  Associations,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  school  properties,  which  are  rented  for  a  normal 
fee  to  responsible  parties  for  meetings,  plays,  dances,  and 
other  activities,  have  been  combined  in  the  newlj^-organ- 
ized  Department  of  Adult  Education  and  Recreational 
Activities  which  functions  under  a  Director  and  Associate 
Director. 

This  department  operates,  directs,  and  supervises  ten 
elementary  evening  schools,  six  commercial  evening  high 
schools,  one  academic  evening  high  school,  and  one  trade 
evening  school  with  two  branches,  the  Day  School  for 
Immigrants,  thirteen  school  centers,  one  hundred  and  four 
Home    and    School    Associations,    and    thirty-two    gym- 
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nasiums,  which  are  used  by  more  than  fifty  social  and 
religious  groups  of  young  adults  for  l^asketball  and  games. 

Over  15,000  men  and  women  last  year  learned  new 
subjects,  new  skills,  new  trades,  new  hobbies,  and  com- 
pleted regular  school  courses  in  the  evening  schools  and 
school  centers.  The  subjects  and  activities  included 
chemistry,  civil  service,  languages,  accounting,  book- 
keeping, office  practice,  charm,  commercial  aviation, 
typewriting,  automobile  repairing,  electricity^,  plumbing, 
printing,  dressmaking,  home  decorations,  foods,  ballet, 
little  theatre,  opera,  oil  painting,  ceramics,  handicraft, 
woodworking,  folk  and  square  dancing,  modern  dancing, 
games,  and  citizenship  classes. 

At  a  point  when  leisure  time  is  increasing,  this  de- 


A  Craft  or  Hobby  Is  Available  for  Everyone  in  the  Varied  Program  of  the  School  Centers^ 
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partment  plans  to  meet  the  situation  by  a  varied,  enjoyable, 
and  expanding  program  that  will  both  instruct  and  enter- 
tain the  adults  who  come  to  the  pubUc  schools  for  education 
and  recreation  in  a  program  that  places  evening  schools 
and  school  centers  within  easy  access  to  all. 

Boston  Home  and  School  Association 

Despite  the  closing  of  some  schools  and  the  combining 
of  districts  during  the  previous  year,  there  were  104  active 
Associations  in  1954-55,  which  witnessed  the  formation  of 
one  new  group  and  the  rejuvenation  of  several  others. 

The  Association  held  two  evening  general  meetings  — 
a  reception  to  the  newly  appointed  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative staff,  and  the  annual  dinner.  Four  field  trips 
were  also  sponsored  as  follows:  Boston  Clerical  School, 
where  adult  educational  opportunities  were  explained:  Old 
State  House;  Station  WBZ-TV,  where  officers  participated 
in  a  panel  on  child  behavior;  and  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 
where  members  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  teaching 
of  elementary  arithmetic. 

An  impressive  list  of  gifts  to  schools  for  the  pupils  has 
been  made  during  the  school  year,  including  primary  type- 
writers, tape  recorders,  film  strips,  record  players,  record 
albums,  books,  radio  phonographs,  a  rotary  file  system, 
musical  instruments,  slide  projectors,  a  television  set, 
portable  radios,  merit  awards,  field  trips  and  parties  for 
pupils,  eyeglasses,  shoes,  clothing  and  milk  for  needy 
children. 

Particularly  outstanding  were  the  scholarship  awards 
totahng  $4,503.70  given  by  twenty-two  Associations. 
This  total  does  not  include  many  smaller  amounts  of 
money  presented  to  pupils  for  good  citizenship,  high 
achievement,  perfect  attendance,  etc.  Another  notable 
achievement  was  the  McCall's  pubhc  service  award  of 
$100,  which  was  won  by  the  Boston  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation in  June,  1955,  for  starting  a  summer  recreation 
program  for  mentally-retarded  children. 
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The  Thoughts  of  Youth  Are  Long,  Long,  Thoughts. 


DISTRIBUTIVE    EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Distributive  Education  continues 
to  offer  highly  valuable  experience  in  the  merchandising 
field  to  high  school  seniors.  In  cooperation  with  chosen 
stores,  a  selected  group  is  trained  in  all  aspects  of  retail 
selling.  There  is  the  double  opportunity  of  making  extra 
money  and  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  a  possible  life 
job  in  this  field  after  graduation. 

Four  high  schools  —  Dorchester  High  School,  East 
Boston  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  for  Girls  —  participated  in  this 
project  the  past  year.  One  hundred  seniors  took  the  co- 
operative merchandising  course,  and  each  earned  close  to 
$1,000  in  his  store  training  position. 

The  cooperating  stores  also  employed  719  pupils  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Mer- 
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chandising  Program.  The  gross  earnings  of  this  group 
amounted  to  approximately  $102,000. 

On  the  adult  level,  one  hundred  salespeople  from  fifty- 
four  towns  and  cities  in  this  state  took  the  course  in  retail 
hardware  merchandising  which  the  Director  set  up  in 
cooperation  with  the  New  England  Hardware  Dealers' 
Association. 

A  new  Course  of  Study  in  Distributive  Education  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  editing. 

ELEMENTARY   SUPERVISORS 

The  work  of  the  supervisors  of  general  elementary 
education  was  carried  on  during  the  school  year  1954-55 
by  a  director  and  three  supervisors.  Their  fundamental 
goal  was  to  help  every  elementary  classroom  teacher  to 
assist  every  child  to  grow  to  maximum  capabilities  in  the 


Good  Teaching  Inspires  Alertness  and  Enthusiasm  in  Eager  Pupils. 
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following  areas:  arithmetic,  reading,  oral  and  written 
English,  spelling,  geography,  history,  penmanship,  and 
remedial  reading.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal 
the  Director  and  Supervisors  stressed  basic  principles 
regarding : 

1.  The  interpretation   and   adjustment  of  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  use  of  approved,  economical,  and  effective  teaching 
techniques. 

3.  The  organization  of  each  classroom  to  meet  individual 
differences  of  the  pupils  therein. 

4.  The   use   of   the   environment   as   a   means   of   dynamic 
teaching. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  work  habits  and 
achievement  levels. 

6.  The   use    of    approved    and    up-to-date    textbooks    and 
educational  materials. 

7.  The  assurance  of  growth  for  each  child  in  strict  adherence 
to  American  ideals  and  ideas. 

The  Director  and  Supervisors  also  acted  as  the  clear- 
ance agency  for-  evaluating  sound  teaching  methods  and 
techniques,  all  types  of  audio-visual  classroom  experiences, 
educational  materials,  and  basic  and  supplementary  text- 
books, both  new  and  old.  In  addition,  they  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  disseminating  all  evaluated  research  and 
findings  in  all  areas  of  elementary  teaching  to  the  teachers 
in  the  various  elementarv  classrooms. 


FINE   ARTS 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  every  child  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  the 
ability  to  express  himself  in  the  various  art  media 
available,  and  to  use  this  means  of  expression  to  enrich 
his  life  in  his  home,  school,  and  community. 

Art  begins  early  with  Boston  schools.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools  the  classroom  teacher  works  closely  with 
the  art  supervisor.  In  junior  high  school  art  is  offered  as 
a  required  sul)ject  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  and  in  about 
half  of  the  junior  high  schools  as  a  Grade  IX  elective. 
Senior  high  schools  offer  many  different  art  courses,  some 
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Art  Encourages  Creative  Expression  and  Gives  Training  in  Techniques. 


providing  as  many  as  ten  periods  per  week.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  revision  of  the  high  school  Course  of 
Study  in  Art. 

The  ]Museum  of  Fine  Arts  high  school  classes  bring 
as  rich  an  art  experience  as  possible  to  all  our  students, 
ena))ling  them  to  make  art  their  career.  The  atmosphere, 
the  gifted  teachers,  their  talented  colleagues  —  all  add  to 
superior  production.  All  our  recent  Scholastic  Art  Awards 
scholarship  winners  were  students  with  the  aforementioned 
background. 

Special  art  activities  in  1954-55  included  the  annual 
Scholastic  Art  Competition  in  conjunction  with  the  Boston 
Globe.      Fifty-eight   pieces    of   work   were   sent   from   our 
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schools  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  final  judging  with  entrants  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  result  —  two  art  scholarships,  eighteen 
students  will  be  represented  in  the  National  Exhibit,  and 
eight  students  won  special  awards. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  National  Exhibition  is  most  gratifying  in 
that,  of  the  nine  ^Massachusetts  works  of  art  at  this  level, 
seven  were  from  Boston  public  schools.  The  work 
representing  Massachusetts  in  the  Scholastic  Interna- 
tional Exhibit  is  the  creation  of  a  Boston  pul^lic  junior 
high  school  boy. 

The  Treasure  Hunt  was  again  conducted  this  year  in 
conjunction  with  the  Museum's  Council  of  Boston  and 
Cambridge  —  stimulating  interest  in  original  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  of  objects  which  appeal  to  the 
students.  Other  interests  of  this  department  include 
cooperation  with  public  relations  objectives;  exhibitions, 
large  and  small,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  school 
corridors,  store  windows;  posters  for  all  projects  and 
drives;  Junior  Red  Cross  objectives;  Safety  Calendar 
features;  and  participation  in  Pubhc  School  Art  League; 
Home  and  School  Association  Meetings;  West  Roxbury's 
Hallowe'en  Window  Decorating  Contest;  the  A.  A.  A. 
safety  poster  contest,  and  the  Archdiocesan  Schools' 
Art  Fair. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

In  attempting  to  prepare  pupils  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately new  life  situations,  home  economics  has  changed 
the  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  homemaking.  Family  life 
education  now  becomes  a  major  consideration,  while 
training  in  homemaking  skills  is  considered  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end  of  maintaining  a  home  that  is  artistically  satis- 
fying, financially  sound,  and  spiritually  uplifting. 

The  winning  essay  of  Muriel  Kilroy,  a  pupil  of  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  in  the  ''Betty  Crocker  Search  for 
American  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow"  has  many  ideas 
which    exemplif}'    exactly    what    the    Home    Economics 
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Department  endeavors  to  instill  into    the   life   practices 
of  pupils: 

"There  are  many  ways  in  which  homcmaking  differs 
from    housekeeping.      Housekeeping    is    just    a    matter    of 
keeping  a  family  fed  and  a  home  in  order.     Homemakiiig 
is  entirel}^  different.     In  a  home  there  must  be  certain  char- 
acteristics to  make  it  a  happy  home.     It  must  be  a  livable 
home  where   there   are   affection,   warmth,   democratic   au- 
thority,   tolerance,    understanding,    and    religious    training. 
There    must    be   understanding   between    the    parents    and 
child.     There  must  be  love  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife — a  love  that  will  grow  as  the  years  roll  by — a  love  that 
will  not  falter  in  times  of  hardship.     Religious  training  is 
very   important   because   a   family   that   stays   together   in 
prayer  will  stay  together  in  other  things  as  well.    Democratic 
authority  must  be  exercised  in  the  home  to  have  happiness 
and  harmony.     Everyone  must  work  together  to  make  a 
house  a  home  and  to  have  a  happy  home  life. " 
One  hundred  dresses  for  girls  in  sizes  between  seven 
and    fourteen    were    shipped    to    tornado-stricken    Udall, 
Kansas,  in  late  May,  1955.     The  dresses  were  made  and 
exhibited   only  a  few  days  before   by  the  pupils   of  the 
Abraham    Lincoln    School,    who    little    realized    to    w^hat 
excellent  use  they  would  soon  be  put. 

During  American  Education  Week  boys  from  East 
Boston  High  School  appeared  in  a  live  telecast  from 
Studio  WBZ-TV.  The  youthful  culinary  experts  pre- 
sented a  classroom  lesson  in  preparing  and  serving  a  beef 
stew%  the  recipe  for  which  was  sent  to  them  by  President 
Eisenhow^er. 

A  pre-Easter  fashion  show  was  given  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  South  Boston  High  School  featuring  one  hun- 
dred students  modeling  one  hundred  fifty  outfits  made  by 
pupils  in  the  clothing  classes.  Newspaper  articles  and 
telecasts  brought  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
unusual  presentation. 

Modern  equipment  has  greatly  enhanced  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Home  Economics  Department  the  past  year. 
Plans  for  the  future,  particularly  in  new  junior  high  schools, 
call  for  foods  laboratories  equipped  with  electric  ranges. 
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Produce  from  School  Gardens  Gains  Many  Awards  in  Horticultural  Competitions. 


INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 

High  standards  of  workmanship  liave  l^een  achieved 
in  all  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  shops  —  a 
definite  improvement  noted  in  knowledge  accjuired  and  in 
the  final  finish  of  projects.  More  individual  instruction  is 
producing  good  results.  On  an  experimental  basis  in  the 
Washington  Irving  Jiuiior  High  School  the  interior 
decorating  course  now  includes  instruction  in  ceramics. 
The  needed  kiln  was  given  to  the  school  by  the  Home  and 
School  Association,  and  the  course  has  proved  to  be  very 
popular. 

In  the  machine  shops  at  East  Boston  High  School  and 
at  Hyde  Park  High  School  the  pupils  finished  malleal)le 
castings  for  one  hundred  woodworking  vises,  the  patterns 
for  which  were  from  our  own  Boston  public  school  model. 

Roxbury  ^Memorial  High  School  for  Boys  is  now 
offering  a  new  course  in  photography.  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  pupils  received  first  prize,  a  blue  ribbon,  a 
gold  medal,  and  a  special  award  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  Spring  Flower  Show.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  prizes  awarded  at  the  Children's  Garden 
Show  in  August  at  Horticultural  Hall  were  won  by  Boston 
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boys  and  girls.  In  October  Boston  Public  School  pupils 
from  the  Woburn  Gardens  competed  with  adult  gardeners 
and  won  the  Horticultural  Society's  gold  medal,  first  prize, 
and  also  the  cultural  certificate  —  the  highest  awards  the 
society  gives.  Throughout  the  year  many  schools  con- 
tinued to  show  periodic  exhibits  of  what  had  been  accom- 
phshed  in  the  shops. 

The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Education  Society 
conducts  annually  a  Spring  Projects  Fair.  Among  the 
one  thousand  entries  exhibited  on  May  14  at  Natick  High 
School  .were  nineteen  samples  gathered  promiscuously 
from  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  shops  of  the 
Boston  public  schools.  Eight  certificates  of  achievement 
were  awarded  for  the  entries. 


On=the=Job  Training  Complements  School  Instruction  in  Cooperative  Courses. 
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Another  worthy  accomphshment  was  the  work  of  the 
boys  of  Boston  Trade  High  School  who  reproduced  a 
2S-foot  longl)oat.  Such  a  rigid  form  w^as  made  that  re- 
productions in  the  future  will  be  very  easy  to  make.  The 
two  boats,  painted  with  the  school  colors  of  Boston  Tech- 
nical High  School  and  Boston  Trade  High  School,  are  now 
in  the  water  at  the  Charles  River  Basin  ready  for  crews  to 
give  them  a  tryout. 

MUSIC 

In  accordance  with  the  constant  aim  that  music  be  a 
part  of  the  life  of  ever}^  well-adjusted  child,  the  Music 
Department  of  the  Boston  public  schools  has  continued  in 
the  past  year  to  revise  and  enrich  the  music  curi'iculum, 
especially  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

City-wide  groups  which  functioned  this  year  were  a 
junior  high  school  chorus,  a  junior  high  school  orchestra,  a 
high  school  chorus,  a  high  school  band,  and  a  high  school 
orchestra.  These  groups  performed  at  the  Eastern  Music 
Educators  Biennial  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Statler  from 
February  24  to  March  1.  Fourteen  songs  composed  l^y 
Bostonians  were  introduced  by  costumed  narrators  and 
included  "Wildwood  Flowers"  by  Lowell  Mason,  the  first 
Director  of  Music  in  Boston  and  the  United  States  in  1838; 
a  cantata  by  the  American  Indian  composer,  E.  Aldrich 
Dobson,  a  former  resident  of  Boston;  and  ''To  Thee  O 
Country"  by  Julius  Eichberg,  who,  when  Director  of 
Music  in  Boston  about  1880,  wrote  this  selection  for  a 
special  program  in  Girls'  High  School. 

The  Music  Department,  in  addition  to  instrumental 
instruction,  has  continued  to  enjoy  success  in  the  formation 
of  city-wide  choruses,  orchestras,  and  bands  which  met 
throughout  the  year  and  in  preparation  for  annual  public 
concerts.  In  addition  to  the  annual  concerts  each  of  these 
groups  gave  the  customarj^  two  or  three  concerts  in  various 
schools,  thus  allowing  pupils  to  hear  their  contemporaries 
perform  with  skill,  to  enjoy  good  listening  experience,  and 
to  gain  incentive  to  pursue  further  their  own  music  studies. 

In  Boston  children  who  require  individual  attention 
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in  voice  receive  it  from  the  classroom  teacher  under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music.  This  practice 
has  been  so  effective  that  voice  imperfections  are  practi- 
cally eradicated  at  the  fourth-grade  level,  and  children 
are  able  to  participate  and  enjoy  group  singing. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

The  elementary  school  years  are  important  in  the 
molding  of  habits  and  attitudes.  The  habits  of  good 
posture  are  practiced  throughout  the  school  year  at  the 
elementary  level,  and  posture  buttons  are  awarded  to 
all  pupils  who  excel  in  this  respect.  With  the  aid  of  vic- 
trolas,  supplied  l^y  the  department,  the  rhythms  and  dance 
program  has  progressed  and  developed.  Through  the 
games  program  the  pupils  acquire  alertness,  self-control, 
honesty,  cooperation,  and  good  safety  habits. 

In  the  senior  and  junior  girls'  high  schools  the  creative 
approach  to  modern  dance  has  been  accepted  enthusias- 
tically by  teachers  and  pupils.  Experience  through  free 
movement  has  taken  the  place  of  formal  exercise.  The 
development  of  a  well-coordinated  body  with  good  body 
mechanics  is  the  objective  of  each  division  of  the  curriculum. 

Basketball  for  girls  is  becoming  more  popular,  but 
bowling  continues  to  draw  the  greatest  number  of  par- 
ticipants. Softball  is  the  major  spring  sport  in  junior 
high  school,  while  golf  continues  its  onward  surge.  Every 
available  swimming  pool  is  leased  for  the  use  of  the  girls, 
and  six  pools  are  in  constant  use  throughout  the  cit}^ 
Tennis  w^oulcl  be  more  popular,  but  the  lack  of  accessible 
courts  hinders  its  following. 

The  approved  program  of  two  periods  per  week  was 
conducted  in  physical  education  for  all  boys  in  Grades  VII 
to  XII,  inclusive.  In  addition,  all  boys  in  Grades  X  to 
XII  took  military  science  twice  weekly. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  was  host  to  both  the  State  and  New  England 
Track  Championships  in  1954  at  the  George  Robert 
White  Fund  Schoolboy  Stadium.  In  the  Outdoor  State 
Aleet  over  1,300  boys  competed. 
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Color  Guard  Marches  in  the  Annual  Schoolboy  Parade  Which   Is  the  High  Light  of  tl 

Military  Drill  Program. 
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A  new  rowing  program  was  instituted  in  the  spring  of 
1955  at  Boston  Technical  and  Boston  Trade  High  Schools. 
It  became  popular  immediately,  and  more  boats  will  have 
to  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  enthusiastic  followers  of 
this  sport. 

Sevent}'  play  areas  throughout  the  city  were  staffed 
by  the  School  Department. 

Handicapped  children  of  Greater  Boston  were  again 
accommodated  at  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  playground. 
Transportation  was  provided  by  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
personnel  consisted  of  a  nurse  and  five  teachers  at  various 
college  levels.  Storytelling,  games,  dramatics,  music 
appreciation,  movies,  and  handcrafts  filled  in  the  busy 
day  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  during  summer  months. 

PRACTICE   AND   TRAINING 

Supplying  and  supervising  temporary  and  substitute 
teachers  for  both  long-term  and  daily  assignments  is  the 
important  function  of  the  Department  of  Practice  and 
Training. 

These  teachers  are  recruited  from  the  examined  lists 
established  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  both  temporary 
and  permanent  service  and  by  the  Department  of  Practice 
and  Training  as  the  result  of  personal  inciuiry,  the  advice 
of  appointed  teachers,  or  some  form  of  announcement  by 
the  Department. 

There  is  a  wide  variance  in  the  preparation  of  these 
candidates.  They  include  former  teachers  who  have  ex- 
cellent experience  but  require  refresher  training.  Some  are 
graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  schools  of  education,  or 
Uberal  arts  colleges  and  universities  with  practice  teaching 
programs.  Others  have  had  education  courses  but  no 
practice  teaching.  A  final  group  with  liberal  arts  training 
but  neither  education  courses  nor  practice  teaching  con- 
stitute a  reserve  list  to  be  used  only  in  emergency  situations. 

Because  of  this  wide  variance,  the  supervisory  work 
of  the  department  is  of  vital  importance.  Some  of  the 
orientation  work  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  group  meetings  of  newcomers  held  for  different 
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levels  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  school.  For  those 
who  have  previously  taught  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
the  initial  meeting  is  held  later  in  the  year.  Tliereafter  group 
meetings  are  held  periodically  throughout  the  year  to  save 
time,  create  common  enthusiasm,  develop  group  spirit,  and 
provide  discussion  on  problems  and  procedures  of  common 
interest.  Although  these  meetings  are  of  great  value,  the 
department  regards  classroom  visits  and  frequent  educa- 
tional conferences  between  the  supervisor  and  the  individ- 
ual as  the  foundation  for  real  understanding  and  growth. 

SCHOOL    HYGIENE 

The  health  of  the  school  cliild  is  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  all  educators,  l^ut  particularly  so  to  those  whose 
work  is  in  this  field  —  the  physicians  and  nurses.  Doctors 
visit  schools  daily,  inspect  and  examine  those  referred  to 
them,  exclude  all  with  communicable  diseases  and  refer 
them  to  their  family  physician,  and  annually  immunize 
against  such  diseases  as  polio,  tetanus,  and  diphtheria. 
The  school  nurses  do  the  follow-up  work  so  that  prompt, 
adequate  treatment  is  assured.  They  also  accompany 
children  to  dental  clinics  and  serve  in  many  other  helpful 
capacities.  This  year  school  nurses  conducted  a  survey  of 
epilepsy  cases  in  the  Boston  public  scliools  and  reported 
134,  all  of  whom  were  undergoing  treatment  at  a  hospital 
clinic  or  by  a  private  physician. 

Sight  and  hearing  tests,  in  accordance  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts laws  on  annual  checkups,  are  aided  by  vision 
kits  and  vision  testers,  and  audiometers  and  hearing 
testers.  These  tests  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  all  l^ut  the  high  schools. 

Boston  public  schools  are  cooperating  with  the  nation 
in  the  polio  vaccine  inoculations.  The  work  has  already 
begun,  with  fifty-six  physicians  and  sixty-one  nurses 
serving  on  the  staff  for  this  program. 

SCHOOL   LUNCHES 

During  1954-55  the  Department  of  School  Lunches 
operated  thirty-three  cafeterias  in  high  and  junior  high 
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A  Typical  Scene  in  One  of  the  Many  School  Lunchrooms  Serving  Boston  Pupils. 


schools,  the  new  Low  Cost  School  Milk  Program  in  173 
other  schools,  and  four  refreshment  counters  at  the  George 
Robert  White  Fund  Schoolboy  Stadium. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  the  English  High  School  and 
the  Girls'  High  School  were  moved,  and  food  service 
equipment  transferred  to  the  new  locations.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1954,  food  service  was  re-established  in  the  Boston 
Clerical  School  Building  as  the  result  of  the  transfer  of 
Grade  XII  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  to  that  build- 
ing, and  a  cafeteria  was  opened  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
School  Building  which  was  made  an  annex  of  Boston 
Technical  High  School. 

In  the  thirty-three  cafeterias,  which  served  30,000 
pupils,  the  annual  income  reached  a  new  high  of  nearly 
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three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  A  study  of  pupil  par- 
ticipation in  the  special  lunch  program  revealed  that  12 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  purchased  this  type  of  meal  as  com- 
pared to  3  per  cent  in  1945.  The  total  number  of  special 
lunches  served  was  627,207.  This  special  lunch,  which  is 
offered  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  includes  high  qualitj'' 
protein  foods  which  provide  from  one  third  to  one  half  of 
the  daily  nutritive  requirements  of  a  growing  boy  or  girl. 

On  November  15,  1954,  a  new  Special  Low  Cost 
School  Milk  Program  became  effective  in  all  schools. 
This  program,  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954, 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  school  children  of  the  nation. 
Under  this  program,  a  pupil  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
allowed  to  purchase  a  one-half  pint  carton  of  milk  per  day 
for  15  cents  per  week  of  five  days  and  to  purchase  addi- 
tional cartons  each  day  for  2  cents  per  carton.  In  school 
cafeterias  the  price  was  reduced  to  4  cents  per  carton. 
Leaflets  describing  the  program  were  distributed  to  parents. 
Out  of  a  total  of  6,759,438  one-half  pint  cartons  of  milk 
consumed  by  pupils  under  this  program,  284,033  were 
served  free  of  charge  to  undernourished,  needy  children. 

The  four  refreshment  stands  at  the  George  Robert 
White  Fund  Schoolboy  Stadium,  employing  forty  public 
high  school  boys,  operated  very  successfully  during  the 
football  season  with  the  usual  ball  park  fare. 

SPECIAL   CLASSES 

Living  up  to  the  letter  of  the  state  law  that  ''all 
public  school  children  of  school  age  found  to  be  retarded 
in  mental  development  shall  be  placed  in  special  classes" 
is  the  function  of  this  department  which  has  been  in 
operation  many  years.  Children  who  are  not  at  home  in 
the  regular  classroom  or  whose  ability  deters  them  from 
average  achievement  are  given  special  consideration  and 
instruction  in  subjects  that  eventually  will  lead  them  to 
become  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens.  This  work  is 
now  carried  on  in  105  special  classes  and  seventeen  sub- 
special  classes. 
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The  past  year  707  cases  were  given  service  by  the 
follow-up  worker,  347  of  these  being  job  placements.  The 
largest  numl^er  consisted  of  l)oys  and  girls  who  had  been 
interviewed  in  their  respective  classes  during  the  year  and 
had  been  found  suitable  for  placement.  Aiding  measur- 
ably in  securing  the  adjustment  of  our  pupils  were  the 
Community  AVorkshop,  the  Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital, 
the  Nazareth  Clinic,  the  Laboure  Clinic,  the  Children's 
Hospital  Adolescent  Clinic,  and  the  new  City  Hospital 
Clinic. 

Last  November,  during  American  Education  AA'eek, 
the  special  class  from  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  gave  an  exhibition  of  ceramics  in  the  window  of  a 


hool  Ofticials  (ircet  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Gushing,  Who  Delivered  the  Principal  Address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  Special  Classes. 
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leading  downtown  store.  Parents,  teachers,  friends,  and 
the  general  public  acclaimed  this  beautiful  and  outstanding 
w^ork,  since  the  models  were  cast,  painted,  and  displayed 
by  the  pupils  as  they  worked  on  them.  The  sub-special 
classes  had  their  opportunity  at  the  First  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Division  of  Education  in  the  Hotel  Bradford, 
where  a  table  was  set  up  on  which  were  placed  samples  of 
handwork,  games,  books,  and  lists  of  supplies  used  by 
them.  Out-of-town  special  class  teachers  carried  away 
many  worth-while  ideas.  A  monthly  exhibition  of  poster 
work  done  in  the  various  special  classes  was  held  at  15 
Beacon  street. 

Monthly  meetings  of  director  and  teachers  included  a 
trip  to  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  to  inspect  two 
new"  buildings;  a  talk  on  "Reading  Abilities"  by  Miss 
Genevieve  J.  Farley,  Elementary  Supervisor;  an  address 
by  Archbishop  Richard  J.  Gushing,  D.D.,  on  ''The  Re- 
tarded Ghild";  and  a  lecture  on  ''Aspects  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency"  by  Mr.  John  D.  Goughlan,  Ghairman  of 
the  Youth  Service  Board. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Hotel  and  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mayor  John  B. 
Hynes  and  the  members  of  the  School  Gommittee.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  year,  the  Right  Reverend  Daniel  T. 
McGolgan,  Ph.D.  Executor  Director  of  Nazareth,  played 
host  to  the  group  of  special  class  teachers  at  that  famous 
school  for  children. 


SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT   CLASSES 

Group  conferences  to  stimulate  team  work  in  speech 
improvement  among  parents,  principals,  nurses,  and 
director  were  introduced  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1953 
and  have  expanded  annually.  This  year,  wherever  feasible 
and  possible,  invitations  were  extended  to  parents  to  visit 
the  class,  become  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  to  discuss 
with  the  teacher  and  the  director  the  nature  of  the  chil- 
dren's difficulties.    There  were  question  and  answer  periods 
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during  which  the  parents  were  advised  of  their  responsi- 
bilities as  members  of  the  team  and  were  given  helpful 
hints  to  enable  them  to  assist  in  the  corrective  process. 

An  added  feature  this  year  was  the  use  of  tape  re- 
corders. Recordings  of  children's  voices  were  made  in 
December  and  played  at  later  conferences.  The  children 
then  gave  the  same  selection  or  recitation,  and  comparisons 
were  made  with  the  recordings  to  determine  what  ap- 
precial)le  progress  and  correction  had  been  attained  in  the 
interim. 

The  department  throughout  the  year  continued  its 
Share  Program,  its  annual  demonstrations,  its  class  day 
and  graduation  participations,  its  Home  and  School 
Association  presentations,  and  its  radio  appearances,  so 
that  all  might  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  services 
that  are  being  offered  in  speech  improvement  and  that 
parents  might  be  guided  in  the  correct  procedures  at  home. 

WEEKDAY    RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION      • 

During  the  school  year  1954-55,  a  committee  of 
five  on  religious  education  from  the  City  of  Newton 
conferred  with  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
regarding  the  operation  of  released  time  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  Inquiries  concerning  the  total  program  were 
also  made  l)y  the  Committee  on  Weekday  Religious 
Education  for  the  City  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

Operating  in  its  thirteenth  consecutive  year,  the 
program  showed  an  enrollment  of  18,942,  or  74.7  per  cent 
of  the  grades  participating,  an  increase  of  nearly  6  per 
cent  over  last  year.  A  tabulation  reveals  14,687  Catholic, 
4,042  Protestant,  71  Greek  Orthodox,  50  Jewish,  42 
Lutheran,  29  Christian  Scientist,  17  Syrian  Orthodox, 
and  4  Armenian  Orthodox  pupils  participating  in  the 
program. 

^Members  of  the  AVeekday  Religious  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  were  William  F.  Carr,  Chairman, 
Boston  School  Committee;  Dr.   Frederick  J.   Gillis,   As- 
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sistant  Superintendent;  Mrs  Marjorie  Kiefer,  First  Church 
of  Christ  Scientist;  Rev.  Albert  W.  Low,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, Diocesan  Schools;  and  Miss  Esther  B.  Strieker, 
Boston  Council  of  Weekday  Religious  Education. 

VETERANS'   SERVICES 

Service  was  rendered  during  the  year  to  268  commercial 
and  business  establishments  in  the  processing  and  super- 
vision of  the  programs  for  the  training  of  veterans  under 
the  Korean  Training  Act.  Active  programs  in  this  area 
now  number  327  establishments,  representing  the  training 
of  400  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

VISUAL   AND   RADIO   EDUCATION 

In  every  direction,  the  Department  of  Visual  and 
Radio  Education  has,  during  the  past  year,  continued  its 
activities  to  promote  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs,  preferences,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  classroom  teachers. 

The  expectation  of  future  participation  in  television 
has  not  interfered  seriously  with  the  accepted  responsibil- 
ities of  the  radio  and  photographic  divisions  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  Boston  Public  School  Hour  included  more  than 
150  radio  programs  over  Station  WAIEX  in  which  more 
than  2,000  pupils  participated  the  past  year.  The  dra- 
matic series  entitled  "Golden  Gems"  consisted  of  adapta- 
tions from  such  works  as  "The  Happy  Prince,"  "The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  "Antigone,"  and  "The 
Alchemist." 

Holidays  were  preceded  with  appropriate  presenta- 
tions, and  health  and  safety  films  were  frequently  in- 
tegrated. Also  presented  frequently  were  works  of  such 
famous  American  authors  as  Mark  Twain,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Washington  Irving,  Walt 
Whitman,  and  Carl  Sandburg. 

Approximately  700  sound  reel  showings  took  place 
weekly  in  the  Boston  public  schools  in  1954-55.  More 
than  300  programs  were  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
classroom  teachers  in  various  subjects  of  all  grades  from 
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kindergarten  through  high  school.  The  tape  recorder 
entered  so  heavily  into  this  field  that  a  lii:)rary  has  been 
established  for  instructional  purposes. 

Other  teaching  aids  were  also  circulated  by  this  depart- 
ment through  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Chil- 
dren's iVIuseum.  Exhibits  included  materials  helpful  in 
sound  science,  collection  of  the  material  resources,  wearing 
apparel,  household  utensils,  industrial  activities,  nature 
study,  and  items  about  interesting  people  and  places. 
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BUREAU  OF  CHILD   ACCOUNTING 


ATTENDANCE    DEPARTMENT 

The  Attendance  Department  started  the  school  year 
with  a  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  and  thirty-four 
supervisors  of  attendance.  Eight  of  these  thirt^^-four 
supervisors  were  women.  Thirty-two  supervisors  were 
assigned  to  geographical  districts,  one  w^as  assigned  to  the, 
theatre  and  shopping  district  of  the  intown  area,  another 
was  assigned  to  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors.  Of 
the  thirt^'-four  supervisors  of  attendance,  two  were  tempo- 
rary appointees. 

In  January,  1955,  five  permanent  supervisors  of  at- 
tendance were  appointed  by  the  School  Committee.  Two 
of  these  appointees  filled  existing  vacancies.  One  appoint- 
ment was  made  to  supervise  the  attendance  of  children 
residing  in  the  newly  occupied  Columbia  Point  Housing 
Project.  Two  of  the  appointments  were  for  assignment 
to  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

The  usual  operations  of  this  department,  which  include 
night  and  Sunday  work,  were  carried  out  assiduously  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  A  total  of  54,404  investigations  were 
completed.  Among  these  were  290  Boston  children  who 
were  approached  and  questioned  by  the  supervisor  of  at- 
tendance assigned  to  the  theater  district. 

During  the  year  160  boys  were  transferred  to  the 
M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School.  Fifty-four  l:)oys  and  twenty- 
eight  girls  were  prosecuted  as  truants,  and  fourteen  were 
committed.  Fourteen  parents  were  prosecuted  for  failure 
to  cause  the  attendance  of  children  of  school  age.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  conferences  were  held  with 
parents  by  the  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  on  cases  in 
which  court  action  was  contemplated. 
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Certificating  Office 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  employment  permits  for 
children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were  issued  on 
recommendation  of  the  Attendance  Department  during 
1954-55.  Certificates  for  part-time  employment  were 
issued  to  1,214  pupils;  and  a  total  of  forty-nine  home 
permits  were  granted. 

EDUCATIONAL    INVESTIGATION    AND    MEASUREMENT 

Since  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  measurement  of 
individual  abilities,  achievements,  and  characteristics  offers 
the  most  solid  basis  on  which  students  may  be  assisted  in 
their  choice  of  studies  and  occupations,  the  services  of  this 
department  have  been  in  greater  demand  than  ever  before. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  educators  to  place  the  child  in 
the  school  situation  where  he  can  achieve  success,  where  he 
will  not  meet  with  confusion  during  his  development, 
where  he  will  not  be  fearful  and  over-anxious  and  thus 
become  prey  to  injurious  pressures.  Testing  helps  the 
child  to  find  that  place. 

Every  September  the  compulsory  Achievement  Test 
is  given  throughout  the  Boston  school  sj'stem.  The  total 
number  taking  these  was  102,671,  while  the  total  number 
of  request  tests  was  354,198.  The  Achievement  Tests' 
grand  total  reached  432,426,  while  the  Intelligence  and 
Achievement  Tests  combined  soared  to  456,869. 

Referrals  and  home  visits,  including  clinics,  special 
classes,  reading  centers,  school  ophthalmologist,  school 
otologist,  office  visits,  and  requests  from  outside  clinics 
and   agencies,   ran  to   a  total   of  9,635   during  the   year. 

The  Boston  School  Department  was  singularly 
honored  this  year  by  receiving  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  Special  Stanford  Achievement  Test  Research 
Program  which  was  carried  on  b}'  the  World  Book  Com- 
pany. The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
difference  between  results  on  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
which  were  administered  in  April  and  October  of  1954,  and 
in  January,    1955.     These  tests  \yill  be  used  to  answer 
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questions  regarding  end-of-year,  first-of-year,   or  middle- 
of-year  standardization  and  summer  forgetting. 

The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement  continues  to  furnish  increasing  services 
which  have  been  made  possible  through  the  interest,  con- 
fidence, and  cooperation  of  so  many  important  and  en- 
couraging people  in  the  entire  Boston  school  system. 

JUVENILE   ADJUSTMENT 

In  the  spring  of  1955  a  booklet  was  issued  by  the 
Boston  School  Department  giving  a  brief  description  of 
the  Division  of  Juvenile  Adjustment  in  order  to  provide 
principals,  teachers,  and  other  personnel  with  complete 
information  concerning  its  purpose  and  procedure.  The 
booklet  proved  to  be  a  great  timesaver  in  answering  letters 
or  inquiries  from  visitors  from  other  communities  who  have 
a  special  interest  in  such  services,  and  wish  to  benefit  from 
Boston's  pioneer  work  in  this  ares. 

The  head  of  the  division  has  been  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  setting  up  of  a  special  youth  project  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Council  for  Youth,  U.  C.  S.,  in  a  selected  section 
of  Boston.  This  is  to  be  modeled  on  the  New  York  Youth 
Neighborhood  Project.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  eventu- 
ally assist  the  schools  in  the  handling  of  incipient  cases. 

An  average  of  about  sixty  cases  each  school  month 
was  handled  by  this  department  —  all  serious  problems  of 
maladjustment,  extending  from  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  with  an  I.  Q.  range  from  50  to  140.  A  marked 
decrease  in  the  cases  of  very  gifted  pupils,  from  forty- 
eight  to  twenty-one,  was  one  encouraging  feature  of  the 
work. 

The  services  of  ninety-nine  different  agencies  were 
used  during  the  past  year,  calling  for  cooperation  with 
civic,  religious,  psychiatric,  and  neurological  cHnics. 

statistics  and  publicity 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicity 
falls  into  four  categories:  public  relations,  research  and 
statistical  studies,  replies  to  questionnaires,  and  informa- 
tion service. 
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The  Public  Relations  Branch  has  received  the  fullest 
cooperation  from  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  and  radio 
and  TV  stations  in  bringing  certain  school  projects  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  taxpayers.  Some  of  these  pul> 
licized  undertakings  were  High  School  Career  Days,  Open 
House  Night,  Opening  of  Evening  Schools,  \\'eekday 
Religious  Education  Program,  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion ^Meetings  and  Activities,  March  of  Dimes,  Boston 
School  Science  Fair,  Military  Prize  Drills,  Good  Govern- 
ment Project,  Guidance  Seminars  for  Teachers,  Columbia 
School  Press  Awards,  National  Honor  Society,  Vandalism 
Committee,  Save  the  Children  Clothing  Drive,  American 
Education  Week,  Motorama,  and  the  new  School  Con- 
struction Program. 

American  Education  Week,  November  7-13,  1954, 
was  the  new  public  relations  project  which  was  highly- 
publicized  and  successful  in  bringing  attention  to  the 
tremendous  and  various  activities  of  the  entire  school 
system. 

Research  and  statistical  studies  run  through  a  long 
list  of  activities  such  as  Boston  housing  projects,  school 
data,  budgets  of  several  kinds,  enrollment,  ''drop-outs, " 
school  statistics,  and  a  card  index  of  school  buildings  which 
gives  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  school  l)uilding 
in  the  city. 

Answering  questionnaires  is  one  of  the  heaviest  assign- 
ments of  this  department.  They  come  from  every  part  of 
the  country  and  cover  about  every  phase  of  activity  in  the 
school  category. 

The  final  field  of  endeavor  of  the  statistics  department 
is  the  information  service,  which  includes  general  statistical 
and  public  relations  information  on  Boston  schools  sought 
by  correspondence,  telephone,  and  personal  visits  and 
supplied  by  this  office.  This  information  service,  which 
has  increased  considerably  the  last  few  years,  is  available 
to  all  personnel  within  the  School  Department,  to  individ- 
uals and  agencies  witliin  the  community,  and  to  agencies 
outside  the  citv. 
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vocational  guidance 

A  public  demonstration  of  guidance  technique  was 
given  during  National  Education  Week  by  a  member  of 
the  department  in  one  of  Boston's  downtown  store  win- 
dows. In  the  general  dissemination  of  educational  and 
vocational  information  community  agencies  have  co- 
operated in  many  ways  such  as  providing  speakers  for 
Career  Days  and  planning  a  Nursing  Forum. 

The  Placement  Service  continues  to  prove  its  value 
both  to  employers  and  individuals  seeking  employment. 
The  frequency  with  which  employers  and  prospective  em- 
ployees turn  to  the  Central  Office  for  assistance  is  indica- 
tive of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  this  office  and 
the  community.  During  the  current  year  a  total  of  4,110 
calls  were  received  from  employers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  developing  and 
maintaining  good  public  relations  is  the  visit  with  em- 
ployers. Last  year's  statistics  show  a  total  of  187  such 
visits,  many  .of  them  in  the  form  of  luncheon  meetings 
with  mem])ers  of  the  personnel  department  of  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Research  studies  completed  this  year  included  recom- 
mendations for  inclusion  in  the  special  study  on  the  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency;  a  plan  for  a  coordinated 
guidance  program  with  emphasis  on  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school;  preparation  of  charts  showing  trends 
in  the  placement  of  high  school  graduates  since  1947;  and  a 
follow-up  study  of  the  Class  of  1953.  The  study  for  this 
class  showed,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  the 
median  wage  for  boys  was  $42.00  and  for  girls  $38.00. 
The  amazing  part  of  this  report  is  that  99%  of  the  gradu- 
ates responded. 
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SPECIALIZED   INSTRUCTION   OR   SERVICE 


ADMINISTRATION    LIBRARY 

In  May,  1955,  an  exhibit  of  textl)ook.s  authorized  by 
the  School  Committee  was  held  to  provide  principals  and 
teachers  the  opportunity  of  examining  them  for  possible 
future  use.  These  books  were  incorporated  subsequently 
in  the  library's  permanent  collection  of  authorized  text- 
books. 

For  the  year  1954-55  there  was  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  the  numl:)er  of  books  and  magazines  circulated  for  use 
outside  the  library.  Interest  centered  on  general  methods 
of  teaching  reading  and  remedial  instruction  in  reading; 
exceptional  children  —  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, the  retarded,  and  gifted;  and  the  language  arts. 

Several  exhibits  of  school  work  were  held  in  the 
library,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  from  the  M.  Ger- 
trude Godvin  School,  which  presented  examples  of  the 
l)oys'  handwork  in  arts  and  crafts  and  cookery. 

A  broadcast  about  the  work  of  the  Administration 
Library  was  given  by  the  librarian  over  Station  ^^'BA1S. 
An  important  reference  work,  "New  Century  Cyclopedia 
of  Names,"  purchased  from  the  income  of  the  Artinu"  L. 
Gould  Fund,  was  added  to  the  ever-growing  numl)er  of 
volumes  which  now  is  close  to  13,000. 

CONSERVATION    OF   EYESIGHT   CLASSES 

Twenty-two  conservation  of  eyesight  classes  in  the 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  schools  help  those  pupils 
who  have  serious  visual  difficulties  to  obtain  a  normal 
education.  These  classes  are  also  integrated  with  regular 
school  procedures  and  activities  —  athletics,  gymnastic 
exhibitions,  field  trips  —  all  with  pupils  in  the  regular 
grades. 

In  October,  1954,  the  Braille  class  broadcast  a  Safety 
Program  over  Station  WMEX.  The  program  was  unusual 
in  that  the  master  of  ceremonies  read  from  a  Braille  script, 
and  all  other  participants  had,  of  necessity,  to  memorize 
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their  parts.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
in  March,  1955,  the  work  of  the  Braille  class  was  publicized 
in  conjunction  with  a  radio  broadcast  from  Station  WHDH 
under  the  caption  "Your  Unseen  Boston." 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  these  ambitious  students  fre- 
ciuently  on  the  honor  rolls,  to  note  the  large  number 
employed  in  lucrative  part-time  work,  and  to  mark  those 
who  have  gone  on  to  higher  education  and  to  positions  in 
the  business  world. 

A  brochure  of  the  success  of  these  classes  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  about 
Boston.  It  has  also  been  distributed  at  Home  and  School 
meetings. 


LICENSED    MINORS 

There  are  licensed  minors,  ages  twelve  to  sixteen 
years,  inclusive,  engaged  in  street  trades  —  newsboy,  boot- 
black, or  vendor  —  in  each  and  every  school  district, 
public  and  parochial,  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  entire 
area  of  the  school  s^-stem,  including  public,  parochial,  and 
private  schools,  is  divided  into  twenty  selling  districts 
where  street  trades  by  schoolboys  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  are  practiced. 

Each  Attendance  Supervisor  is  given  a  weekly  schedule 
of  streets  for  daily  enforcement  of  trade  laws  from  four  to 
eleven  o'clock.  Complaint  cards  are  sent  to  parents  and 
schools  of  violators,  and  hearings  are  held  where  no  im- 
provement is  noted. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  activity  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Licensed  Minors  reveals  the  following:  1,012  school  chil- 
dren applied  for  vendors'  badges;  150  parents  or  adults 
accompanied  these  children;  167  hearings  for  violations 
were  held;  123  parents  reported  with  sons  for  hearing. 
This  brought  the  total  amount  of  persons  calling  at  this 
office  to  1,452. 

Badges  were  issued  by  mail  to  principals  and  head 
masters  of  schools  and  districts  beginning  March  21,  1955. 
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lipreadinq  classes 

The  new  state  law  making  compulsory  the  annual 
testing  of  the  hearing  of  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  put  into  effect  last  year  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
l)y  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene.  The  value  and 
effectiveness  of  these  tests  were  immediately  apparent. 
Many  children  never  before  suspected  of  having  hearing 
deficiencies  were  located,  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

Lipreading  and  hearing  aids,  proper  seating,  and 
medical  attention  when  necessary-  were  recommended,  pur- 
posing better  health,  more  satisfactory  school  adjustment, 
happier  social  participation,  and  decreased  school 
retardation. 

A  very  subjective  quality,  lipreading  demonstrates  its 
value  by  imparting  the  ability  to  understand  thought  as 
revealed  on  the  lips,  by  instilling  greater  confidence  and 
assurance,  by  developing  a  feeling  of  belonging,  and  by 
inculcating  a  desire  for  improved  school  work. 

At  present  a  plan  of  work  is  being  prepared  for  the 
teaching  of  lipreading  and  will  be  available  next  year  for 
kindergarten  and  through  Grade  III.  Grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI  will  be  the  next  objective  of  the  planned  work. 

A  pamphlet  "Hearing  Is  Your  Concern"  has  been 
sent  to  all  ear  cUnics  and  otologists  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  work  of  the  department  and  to  facilitate  close 
cooperation  with  all  the  resources  of  the  community. 

Statistics  for  the  year  reveal  that  325  are  now  attend- 
ing lipreading  classes,  with  136  new  recommendations  and 
12  discharges  by  the  doctor. 

HEALTH    EDUCATION   AND   SAFETY   EDUCATION 

Closer  cooperation  between  the  hospitals  and  the 
schools  was  developed  through  fourteen  meetings  arranged 
for  principals,  teachers,  and  school  personnel,  at  which  a 
film  "seizure,"  furnished  by  the  Epilepsy  Information 
Centre,  was  shown  and  diagnosis  and  emergency  treatment 
explained  by  medical  experts. 
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A  section  was  added  to  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  regard  to  the 
reporting  of  accidents  to  pupils,  school  personnel,  and 
others. 

Other  high  lights  of  the  year  included  the  broadcasting 
of  29  safety  programs  over  Station  WMEX;  the  scheduling 
of  43  safety  broadcasts  for  1955-56;  1,193  School  Safety 
Patrol  Awards  to  pupils  by  the  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council;  distribution  of  23  circulars  on  seasonal  and  topi- 
cal safety  themes  following  discussion  and  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Boston  School  Safety  Council,  representing  all 
grade  levels;  continuance  of  the  Junior  Fire  Marshal  pro- 
gram for  pupils  in  Grade  VI  throughout  the  city ;  distribu- 
tion of  pamphlets  through  104  Home  and  School  Associ- 
ations to  alert  the  mem]:)ers  to  the  dangers  of  discarded 
ice-boxes;  completion  of  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Edu- 
cation, Grades  X,  XI,  XII;  and  preparation  of  first  draft 
of  Course  of  Study  in  Health  Education,  Grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX. 

PHYSICALLY    HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

Over  600  physically  handicapped  children  were  in- 
structed in  their  homes  or  in  hospitals  the  past  year. 
Taught  by  an  especially  trained  corps  of  teachers,  these 
children  came  from  pul^lic,  parochial,  and  private  schools 
in  eighty-five  different  communities  and  fifteen  states. 
The  ages  ranged  from  six  years  to  forty-four  years.  The 
older  pupils  were  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or 
cerebral  palsy  and  were  given  special  permission  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee  for  such  instruction.  Everj'' 
grade  was  represented  from  first  grade  to  college.  The 
instruction  given,  particularly  in  hospitals,  is  a  required 
therapy,  the  doctors  believing  that  physical  improvement 
must  be  accompanied  by  mental  improvement. 

This  instruction  has  resulted  in  the  promotion  or 
graduation  of  practically  all  of  the  children,  with  the  sav- 
ing of  the  school  year. 

A  survey  was  made  this  year  by  the  department  of  all 
institutions    and    facilities    that    might    make    for    better 
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instruction  or  for  better  placement.  One  result  of  this 
survey  has  been  the  free  instruction  by  experts  of  partially 
blind  or  totally  deaf  children  in  addition  to  their  regular 
school  sul^jects.  The  children  have  been  taught  Braille, 
lipreading,  and  speech. 

Most  of  these  physically  handicapped  children,  on 
returning  to  school,  are  up  to  grade,  and  in  many  instances 
are  ahead  of  their  classmates  because  of  the  individual 
attention.  The  honor  roll  is  no  strange  place  for  many  of 
their  names. 

House  of  the  Good  Samaritan 

Children  taught  at  this  school  are  handicapped 
through  illness  but  apply  themselves  diligently  to  their 
lessons.  They  work  to  the  l^est  of  their  ability,  keep  up 
with  their  grade,  and  strive  for  promotion.  From  kinder- 
garten through  Grade  III  they  are  made  acquainted  with 
familiar  objects,  pets,  and  surroundings.  Recognition  of 
color  and  counting  are  also  included  in  their  curriculum. 
As  they  progress,  reading,  phonics,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  penmanship  are  introduced. 

From  Grades  IV-VIII  English  grammar,  composition, 
history,  and  geography  are  appended  to  the  program, 
which  gives  the  opportunity  for  individual  instruction,  a 
factor  much  appreciated  l^y  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

Over  100  pupils  were  enrolled  in  both  sections  of  this 
school  last  year.  Alost  of  the  children  came  from  pul^lic 
and  parochial  schools  of  Massachusetts,  but  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  were  also  represented.  As  in 
previous  years,  grade  teachers  kindly  cooperated  by  send- 
ing outlines  of  work  to  be  accomplished.  Discharged 
pupils  report  that  they  are  doing  well  in  their  respective 
grades,  and  teachers  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  for  their  pupils  while  in  the  hospital. 

Boston  City  Hospital  School 

During  the  school  year  1954-55,  174  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  School.  Although  a 
small  number  received  instruction  for  the  entire  year,  the 
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Every  Modern  Aid  and  Technique  Is  Employed  in  Teaching  the  Pupils  of  the  Horace  Wj 

School. 

large  majority  were  enrolled  for  periods  from  less  than  one 
month  to  four  months.  The  average  number  l)elonging 
was  twenty-seven.  Eighteen  pupils  were  promoted  in 
June  and  ten  were  promoted  on  trial. 

HORACE    MANN    SCHOOL 

One  of  the  major  developments  at  the  Horace  ^lann 
School  during  the  past  year  was  the  completion  of  the 
installation  of  hearing  aids  in  all  classrooms.  In  addition, 
four  new  electric  hearing  aids  with  hanging  microphones 
were  acquired. 

Because  of  its  national  reputation,  the  school  con- 
tinued to  attract  many  visitors,  including  the  Director  of 
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School  Hygiene  in  Italy  and  the  normal  class  of  students 
of  the  deaf  at  Gallandet  College,  ^Vashington,  D.  C,  who 
had  visited  other  states  but  were  greatly  impressed  l\v  the 
program,  equipment,  and  teaching  techniques  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

Organizational  activities  included  renewed  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  organization,  ''The  Massachu- 
setts Parents'  Association  for  the  Desd  and  Hard  of 
Hearing." 

Three  students  from  the  school  entered  the  New  Eng- 
land Scholastic  Art  Contest  in  which  they  won  keys.  In 
a  subsequent  national  competition  with  170,000  entrants, 
one  of  these  students  was  awarded  a  cash  prize  and  another 
received  a  certificate  of  merit. 

M.    QERTRUDE   QODVIN    SCHOOL 

The  M.  Gertrude  Goclvin  School  has  greatly  expanded 
its  services  within  the  last  ten  years  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  physical,  mental,  educational,  emotional,  social, 
and  religious  needs  of  its  boys.  A  complete  physical  and 
mental  examination,  a  study  of  past  records,  and  inter- 
views and  conferences  with  parents,  probation  officers, 
former  teachers,  etc.,  precede  placement  in  the  school 
program.  If  physical  defects  are  revealed,  treatment  is 
arranged. 

As  a  result  of  studies  of  Godvin  boys,  the  following 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  concerning  the  planning  of  a 
program  to  lead  to  the  fullest  possil)le  development  of 
truants  and  school  offenders: 

1.  Provide  an  educational  program   \\hereiii  the  students 
can  experience  success  (achievement). 

2.  Minimize  retardation. 

3.  Demonstrate   relationship   between    education   and   hfe. 

4.  Provide  occupational  information. 

5.  Extend  social  experiences. 

6.  Give  personal  recognition. 

7.  Recognize  signs  of  trouble. 

8.  Provide  for  below-average  and  above-a\'erage  students. 
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9.  Establish  a  good  record  system. 

10.  Make  use  of  cumulative  records. 

11.  Help  students  select  the  right  courses. 

12.  Begin  counseling  early. 

13.  Allow  time  for  home  visits  by  nurse  and  teachers. 

14.  Secure  parent  interest  and  cooperation. 

The  total  enrollment  for  this  school  during  1954-55 
reached  372,  the  pupils  coming  from  pul)lic  high  and  Latin, 
intermediate,  elementary,  and  private  schools.  Total 
discharges  reached  the  figure  of  189,  leaving  an  enrollment 
of  183  as  of  June,  1955.  Graduates  included  three  from 
Grade  VIII  and  twelve  from  Grade  IX. 
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